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MUSICAL AUDIENCES. 


Composers and executant artists live by the 
breath of public favour, and are dependent upon 
the ‘‘many-headed,” alike for the bread they eat 
and for the approbation that nourishes their 
immortal part. Remunerative royalties and high 
salaries are the solid pudding of popularity; 
applause is the immaterial pabulum upon which the 
musician’s soul regales itself, when it'can get it, 
with unappeasible appetite. It is the way of the 
world that audiences should all but worship their 
favourite artists, creative or interpretative, luckily 
for these latter ; whereas the common-sense view of 
the relations between the composer or singer and 
the public which does its best to satisfy his physical 
and psychical needs can hardly fail to suggest that, 
after all, he lies under a weightier obligation to his 
patrons than any he can possibly impose upon 
them. For it can hardly be doubted that the 
pleasures of living in a comfortable house, eating 
and drinking of the best, dressing well, owing 
nothing to your tradesmen, and keeping up a satis- 
factory balance at your bankers, are completer and 
more enduring than those derived from listening to a 
faultless performance of the finest composition extant. 
And yet my acquaintanceship with professional 
musicians—which, for some thirty years past, has 
been an exceptionally large and varied one—leaves 
me under the impression that, as a rule, they regard 
their audiences with feelings from which affectionate 
gratitude is conspicuous by its absence. I have 
heard the most eminent composers and the most 
popular singers speak with disparagement and 
scorn of the public that loaded them with material 
and sentimental proofs of its admiration and favour. 
Of the reflection they thus cast upon their own 
merits they always appeared sublimely unconscious ; 
although one need not be a logician of the first 
water to conclude that if an audience be. chiefly 
composed of dunces and dullards it is more likely 
to applaud a bad composition or performance than 
a good one. Musicians, however, are a super- 
sensitive folk, peculiarly self-tormenting, greedy of 
praise, jealous, exacting and fretful. The more 
cultivated among them, although enthusiastic 
plaudits never fail to greet their public achieve- 
ments, growl at audiences for lack of discrimination 
in their demonstrations of approval, objurgate them 
for missing ‘“‘ points” of rare delicacy or thought- 
fulness, and even go so far as to invoke curses upon 
their devoted heads for applauding “in the wrong 
place.” The less gifted, for obvious reasons, grumble 
at them for their coldness, unreasoning favouritiss 


and perverted judgment. No matter how generously 
it pays, or how lavishly it applauds, an audience 
rarely succeeds in satisfying the exigencies of a 
professional musician, who is apt to look down upon 
it somewhat contemptuously from a_ self-erected 
pinnacle of assumed superior knowledge and finer 
taste. 

It has beenjustly remarked by'a Transatlantic sage 
that “ there is a good deal of human naturein man;” 
and musical audiences—more correctly, gatherings 
of persons who desire to listen to music—are, after 
all, composed of average men and women, having 
in all probability but one common characteristic ; 
a predilection, more or less pronounced and 
instructed, for “‘ concords of sweet sounds.”” Carlyle 
defined the British nation as so many millions of 
human beings, “‘ mostly fools ;"’ and if he was right 
in thus appraising his own compatriots it is scarcely 
unfair to assume—as these latter are renowned all 
over the world for their strong common-sense—that 
the predominance of folly is at least as remarkable 
in other peoples as it is in ours. An ordinary 
theatrical or musical audience may be assumed to 
epitomize, more or less accurately, the nation to 
which it belongs; therefore silly folk are likely to be 
more numerous in its ranks than wiseacres. Asa 
matter of fact, it is the preponderance of the silly 
element throughout all classes of society that enables 
innumerable incompetent artists to live very comfort- 
ably, and even to flourish like the green bay-tree. 
Pretenders and impostors hang in thick clusters to 
every branch of the arts—no less abundantly 
to that of music than to those of poetry, painting, 
and sculpture—and their prosperity is manifest to the 
naked eye. They draw largely at sight upon the in- 
exhaustible bank of human folly, which honours 
their drafts with unfailing punctuality, displaying a 
liberality for which—no matter what its motive may 
be—I contend that they ought to be more grateful 
than I have hitherto found them to be. One of the 
privileges of genius is to be discontented with every- 
body and everything; there is always a pea hidden 
in the mattress upon which Nature’s elect lie, and 
they are distressfully sensible of its presence, like 
Andersen's Princess, however thick and downy 
may be the featherbeds of popularity and well-being 
intervening between their tender skins and the 
fundamental paillasse. Another prerogative of genius 
is to be more unthankful and with greater impunity, 
than is permitted to mere average talent. This is 
probably as it should be; for extreme susceptibility 
and absorbing egotism are intrinsic elements of 
the creative nature. Those musical demi-gods, 
eethoven and Wagner, were both extensively 
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worshipped during their lives, as well as after their 
deaths; but their quarrelsomeness and intense 
selfishness debarred them from enjoying the plea- 
sures of friendship. Let us, by all means, make 
allowance for the eccentricities of temperament 
that render great geniuses so much more agree- 
able to contemplate from a distance than to know 
intimately ; let us condone their unamiability, and 
totter along, as best we may, under the burden of the 
conviction that they despise us. But when sham 
prophets, or even fairly good capacities of the 
merely reproductive class, to whom the divine 
afflatus is wanting, usurp the inborn right of genius 
to decry the intelligence of average mankind—such, 
for instance, as supplies an ordinary musical 
audience with its various component parts—let us 
mildly observe to them: “‘ These people, upon whom 
you profess to look down, are in many cases better 
bred and educated than yourselves, abler far to 
estimate the exact quality of your performance than 
you are to appraise their intellectual capacities or 
taste, and themselves entertaining in a dozen 
different ways, whereas you are only so, if at all, in 
one. Besides, do not forget that they could live 
without you; whereas you would find it a hard 
matter to live without them. Be, therefore, at the 
very least, tolerant of the public, whose favour is 
all in all to you, and do not speak, or even think, 
despitefully of it.” 

The musical audiences of different countries 
resemble one another in a broad and general way. 
Like other aggregations of men and women, they 
display national characteristics to the intelligent 
observer, and afford ample opportunity to him for 
accurate appraisement of the several, standards 
of musical culture attained by European peoples. 
One and all, they are made up of technically 
educated dilettanti, of persons endowed with a 
natural taste for music, of those to whom 
musical performances, good, bad, or indifferent, 
supply an agreeable ear-tickling, of slaves to fashion, 
who frequent opera-houses and _ concert-rooms 
because they deem it “the correct thing’ to be 
seen in such places, and finally of the wealthy 
idlers of society, whose presence at musical enter- 
tainments is simply the outcome of their chronic 
yearning to consume the leisure that hangs so 
heavily upon their hands. It is in the respective 
proportions of these elements that the main 
distinctions between French and English, German 
and Italian, Spanish and Russian audiences make 
themselves manifest. The minor differences have 
their rise in local customs and in social habits 
generated by special climatic conditions. The 
audiences in Northern Europe are more judgmatical, 
decorous and, in particular, tolerant of false intona- 
tion than those of the south; but less easily moved 
to demonstrations of enthusiasm for the art, or of 
sympathy with the artist. The Latin races love 
music in an unreasoning sort of way; they experience 
little or no inward call to analyse the sensations it 
occasions to them, being averse to introspection or 
any other mental exercise in connection with their 
amusements. The Teutons also love music, but 








are prompted by their painstaking, straw-splitting 
instincts to expend considerable intellectual effort 
in trying to find out why they like it, and what there 
is in it to logically justify the pleasure it causes them 
toexperience. In pronouncing praise or condemna- 
tion, Italian and Spanish audiences obey their 
momentary impulse, whereas a German audience is 
guided by a judicial spirit. What they have in 
common is a genuine fondness for music, which 
they express differently—the Latins by outbursts of 
emotion, the Teutons by concentrated attention. 
To the true artist the latter is the more satisfactory, 
although far less exhilirating than the former. 
Typical German audiences of the musical variety, 
are those of Vienna, Berlin, and Munich, the two 
latter more distinctively so than the former, because 
the public of the Kaiserstadt on the Danube is by 
no means exclusively Teutonic, being strongly 
leavened with Slav, Magyar, and even Italian 
elements. “Viennese society is an epitome of the 
huge Hapsburg Monarchy, in which four, if not five, 
nationalities are co-existent and contrive to get on 
together more or less harmoniously. Their repre- 
sentative men, political, commercial, and artistic, 
naturally gravifate to the capital of the empire; 
and it may be assumed that non-German Austrians 
constitute from one-fourth to one-third of the music- 
lovers who throng the Hofoper and the various 
concert-rooms of the Residenz whenever any special 
attraction is offered to them by the managers of 
those recreative establishments. In no country of 
Europe is the art of music more generally and 
assiduously studied, or are musical entertainments 
more distinctly recognised as an essentially popular 
class of amusement than in Austria proper and the 
Kingdom of Bohemia. These two divisions of the 
‘Eastern Realm” furnish the Vienna Conservatoire 
with nine-tenths of its students, and supply a 
similar proportion of instrumentalists to the 
theatrical orchestras and military bands of the 
empire. Austrian musical audiences resemble 
savoury broth, the main strength of which lies in 
its German stock, whilst its appetising odour and 
high flavour are attributable to a felicitous blending 
of Slavonic, Hungarian and Latin ingredients. 
They are at once appreciative and sympathetic 
gatherings—critical avec connoissance de cause, but of 
a kindly temper—exacting with respect to small 
excellences, and tolerant of great defects. As faras 
instrumental performances are concerned, nothing 
short of such perfection as it is human to attain will 
content them. They are accustomed to the very 
best, and will have it. This rule applies to chamber 
music as well as to the renderings of orchestral 
works. The Viennese expect quartets and trios to 
be played to them no less faultlessly than symphonies 
and overtures. Tothe shortcomings of their singers 
they are amiably forbearing ; to those of their instru- 
mentalists they show no mercy. The virtues of the 
Hofoper orchestra cover a multitude of vocal sins 
perpetrated nightly in that Imperial establishment. 
But Viennese opera-goers and concert-frequenters 
alike, though constituting in many respects ideal 
audiences from the artist’s point of view, have one 
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teristic in common. They become fidgety and fussy 
shortly after nine o’clock p.m. Up to that hour 
their demeanour is exemplary. The singer or 
player, at least, if expert in his function, has no 
reason tocomplain of it ; for his hearers are attentive, 
sympathetic, and ever ready to give tongue to their 
approval at the opportune moment. But, with a 
few exceptions—the sum total of which does not 
amount to-five per cent. of an average musical 
audience—they are bond-slaves to a masterful tyrant 
who rules the m:ddle-class Viennese with an in- 
flexible and undisputed sway. Their bondage 
begins to weigh upon them with peculiar oppressive- 
ness at the hour I have referred to; they become 
more and more nervous and uneasy with every 
minute added by the clockhand to the record of 
fleeting time; no spell of music’s magic has power 
to restrain them from making rustling noises, 
shuffling their feet, and scraping their chairs along 
the floor, and finally, if the performance be pro- 
tracted for as much as a quarter of an hour beyond 
the time-limit in question, from quitting their seats 
and hurrying out of the theatre or concert-room 
with a precipitancy that is manifestly prompted by 
dread of their dire despot. Let me explain. 
Broadly speaking, no Viennese has a house to 
himself or his family alone. Viennese families 
inhabit flats in enormous buildings, some of which 
accommodate as many inhabitants as a small country 
town, and yield incomes of from forty to fifty 
thousand pounds a year to their proprietors. In 
one of these houses—the so-called Buerger-Spital— 
when I resided in Vienna, over three thousand 
human beings of all social classes lived and had 
their being. It had thirty distinct entrances and 
was pierced by eight paved roadways. The “palace” 
in which I occupied a small third floor suite of 
rooms, at a rent of £180, contained a hundred and 
twenty separate habitations, was six storeys 
high, and covered as much ground as the 
green enclosure of Portman Square. These huge 
edifices are, one and all, in the charge of officials 
rejoicing in the title of House-Master, which very 
accurately describes the character and extent of 
their authority. Police-regulations, framed at the 
instance of the influential house-owning clique, have 
invested the House- Master with the right to levy a 
tax of seven kreuzers (nominally seven, practically 
ten) upon every inmate of the dwelling controlled 
by that functionary, who demands ingress or egress 
after ten o'clock in the evening, at which time the 
main street-door is closed and locked, no tenant 
being allowed to hold a pass-key that will open that 
general portal. To obtain access to his own 
domicile, therefore, sixty minutes after the hour at 
which dramatic and musical entertainments termi- 
nate in Vienna, the Kaiserstaedter must pay 
twopence to his landlord’s representative—or more, 
unless he wishes to suffer a thousand petty annoy- 
ances at the hands of that usually vengeful person. 
His habits and amusements are to a great extent 
regulated by this tyrannical institution. He dines 
in the middle of the day, goes to his theatre or 
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concert at half-past six, or seven at the latest, and 
consequently requires supper before retiring to rest. 
This meal he is accustomed to partake of in a 
restaurant or beer-hall; he seldom consumes it 
at home. Hence his mental disquietude and cor- 
poreal restlessness at the hour of nine; for his 
desire not to contribute to the Hausmeister’s pros- 
perity is no less keen and ardent than is his yearning 
to eat and drink at his ease in his favourite 
supper-room, possibly a mile or so distant from the 
place in which he has been taking his evening’s plea- 
sure, and as far from his residence. He knowsthat his 
tyrant is eagerly on the watch for the striking of the 
hour that entitles him to claim his gate-money, and 
that the delay of halfa minute will have to be expiated 
by a cash payment, the more vexatious because it is 
unjustified by any necessary service whatsoever 
rendered by its recipient. To be the Hausmeister 
of a large “Palace” in a fashionable quarter or 
Vienna is to enjoy a lucrative sinecure, the material 
advantages of which are spiritually supplemented 
by the ineffable pleasure of being able to torment 
your social superiors in many several ways, without 
incurring the least risk of punishment. It is delight- 
ful to be largely paid for doing nothing; but how 
much more so to derive one’s remuneration from 
reluctant persons, whom one is licensed to use 
despitefully, as well as to mulct them of their sub- 
stance? During my three years’ tenancy of the 
rooms above referred to in the Hardegg Palais I 
never failed to comply with the prescriptions of the 
law, as far as my Hausmeister’s fees were con- 
cerned, although I never once had a civil word 
from him, or the least quid pro quo, in the way of 
service, for my periodical payments to him. He 
never said ‘Thank you,” on receiving his gate- 
money ; for was it not his legal due, and why should 
he waste politeness on its acknowledgment? As I 
passed his abode on the ground-floor, I used to 
hear his two daughters alternately playing Liszt 
and Chopin on an excellent grand-piano. Sub- 
sequently I was informed that they had been 
taught by one of the best and most fashionable 
pianists in Vienna; and when they took their walks 
abroad—as the testimony of my own eyes repeatedly 
convinced me—Solomon in all his glory was 
certainly not arrayed like either of them. In fact, 
their magnificent appearance, costly accomplish- 
ments and haughty demeanour were, to my appre- 
hension of the fitness of things—shared, I doubt 
not, by many another overborne and quailing tenant 
of the Hardegg “ Palace,”—more than sufficiently 
demonstrative of the pecuniary productiveness, as 
well as commanding influence, characterising the 
high office of house-porter, as exercised by Fortune's 
favourites in the Austrian capital. I happen to 
have a somewhat exhaustive acquaintance with 
European despots, some of whom are kindly, well- 
meaning people enough in their way. But I know 
none so arrogant, so greedy, so idle and so super- 
latively useless as the Viennese Hausmeister, the 
consciousness of whose barieful yoke blights the 
sincerest music-lover’s relish of a quartet or sonata 
—after nine p.m.,—and converts the rapt attention 
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of a Hofoper or Conservatoire audience into feverish 
anxiety to be gone from the scene of their artistic 
enjoyment in time to baulk their remorseless tyrant 
of his prey! 

Wo. Beatty-KIncstTon, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
——-—O-- — 
REMINISCENCES—SIR GEORGE ELVEY. 
To the Editor of “THe Lute.” 


Sir,—In the Musical Times, No. 502, for December, 
1884, at p. 686, occurred the following true remark :— 

“Although a man may have reached the extremest 
limits of old age he has still one enjoyment left, the 
intellectual power of realizing the scenes of his early 
youth, and even of enacting them over again, sometimes 
in their minutest details—a power which clings to his 
brain even when his physical powers have all deserted 
him,” 

I have sometimes experienced this feeling in playing 
over the music in the Musical Library, for 1834—1837, 
and in reading its Supplements, for 1834—1836, which 
contributed to form my musical taste while a school-boy. 

It is curious therein to read the hopes expressed as to 
Mendelssohn, then a promising young composer, and 
the late Dr. S. S. Wesley—the then S. S. Wesley of 
Hereford Cathedral. 

In the Supplement, for June, 1836, at p. 90, we may 
read a curious account of ‘‘ The Glee-club Prizes.” 
For two prizes there were three competitors. We read 
that “on Mr. Elvey, organist of St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, the lot had fallen, but fortune crowned him no 
further,” for as a non-member he was ineligible to 
compete, and so the two prizes went to the only two 
candidates. \ 

Some lines on the ludicrous incident are given in the 
said Supplement, a copy of which, not very long ago, I had 
the honour to make—at his request—for the most dis- 
tinguished winner of the said honorary prize—Sir George 
Elvey.—Yours, 

An AMATEUR. 

December, 1885. 





Berwioz’s Faust drew an audience of huge 
dimensions to the Albert Hall onthe 2oth ult. The 
work is a favourite with Mr. Barnby’s patrons ; and 
well may it be so, not alone for its own sake, but 
because of the advantage to which the ‘‘ dramatic 
legend " exhibits;the exceptional forces here engaged 
in its rendering. Even Berlioz, when dreaming that 
armies were performing the works which he laid out 
on such a colossal scale, can have imagined nothing 
that would surpass, in grandeur and weird impres- 
siveness, the effect of his Damnation de Faust as 
given in the Royal Albert Hall. 

* we 


* 

Tue performance on the above occasion left very 
little to be desired, and that little did not concern 
either choir or orchestra; both were in first-rate 
form and capable of doing that perfect justice to an 
exigent task which they have often done previously. 
The “ Danse des Sylphes” was encored, and the 
Hungarian March narrowly escaped a similar fate, 
Madame Valleria-‘sang the music of Margaret with 


rare poetic feeling and dramatic expression, while 
Mr. Lloyd, when he had warmed up to his work, 
distinguished himself in that-of Faust as on many a 
time before. Mr. Barrington Foote was not an 
altogether satisfactory Mephistopheles. Much of 
the part lies out of the range of his voice—both 
above and below it; nor does he invest it with the 
requisite vigour and dramatic significance. Mr. 
Pyatt sang Brander’s song with his accustomed 
success. Mr. Barnby conducted adniirably and 
fully deserved his share of the hearty plaudits that 
marked the end of each section of the work. 
* * 


At the Liverpool Police Court on the 22nd ultimo, 
Mr. Leslie Crotty was summoned for having assaulted 
Colonel Henry Mapleson at the Royal Court Theatre | 
on the previous Monday. Not to be outdone, Mr. 
Crotty had taken out a cross-summons against his 
military foe for having assaulted him in the first 
instance. The story.runs as follows :— 


* 

Not long ago an article appeared in one of the 
Liverpool papers in which Mr. Crotty was somewhat 
severely handled, both as an artist and as a man. 
Influenced by reasons with which we are not 
acquainted, the insulted baritone fixed upon Colonel 
Mapleson as the most likely author of the adverse 
criticism, and seeing him upon the stage at rehearsal 
“approached him in a threatening manner, and 
striking him in the face, cut his cheek.” As to 
whether the gallant officer hit out in return deponent 
says nothing. 


ok 


WueEn this evidence had been adduced, Colonel 
Mapleson’s solicitor offered to withdraw the 
summons if Mr. Crotty would express regret at what 
had happened. Mr. Crotty’s solicitor said he would 
withdraw his summons if Colonel Mapleson would 
express a similar emotion. Colonel Mapleson’s 
solicitor retorted that his client had nothing to 
regret save a cut cheek; however, after some 
wrangling, mutual regrets were exchanged, the 
summonses withdrawn, and, to use the language of 
diplomacy, “ the incident was closed.” 

* * 
- * 

Since its first performance in 1742, Handel’s 
Messiah has been presented, or exposed, to the English 
public in every variety of form and under every 
possible condition; yet, thanks to inherent and 
indestructible qualities, it has survived the onslaught 
of the enemy no less than the more dangerous work 
of the meddlesome friend. To counteract some of 
the effects wrought by the latter the ‘“* Westminster 
Orchestral Society " gave, during the late Christmas 
season, a representation of the oratorio according 
to the original score, which, the directors declared, 
had not in the concert-room been observed in its 
integrity during the present century. This state 
ment, however, is by no means correct, as the late 
Mr. Hullah gave, in 1856, a performance of the work 
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recent attempt, altogether failed {o satisfy amateurs 
used to the hearing of Mozart’s beautiful supple- 
mentary strains. 

XK * 


* 


In both instances it was felt that the work of 
Mozart could not be divorced from the music of 
Handel without damage to the oratorio. Had any 
other of the many musicians, guilty of “ instrument- 
ing’? Handel’s themes—any other than Mozart, been 
held up to reprobation, then the judgment might be 
allowed to pass unchallenged ; but it must require 
even the hardihood ofa modern professor to charge 
the very “king of music’s realm’’ with audacity. 
Endowed with the liberty which true genius brings, 
Mozart had the privilege of selecting whatsoever 
subject he pleased. Happily, circumstances led him 
to the task of enriching the orchestral score of 
Handel’s Messiah, and thus two immortal names are 
inseparably linked together. 

* * 


* 


In the endeavour to adapt Handel’s oratorios 
to modern tastes and requirements, it has been the 
invariable custom to enlarge and elaborate the 
orchestral score ; but it is not in this direction that 
his works can be made toretain their hold on public 
favour. That Handel’s’ strength lies chiefly in the 
choral department is obvious, yet to this division it 
is that the least attention is paid. While the powers 
of a Hercules would be needed to lift Handel’s 
instrumental score up to the level of modern music, 
little else than the patience and skill of an accom- 
plished choir-master would suffice to place his vocal 
works side by side with those productions called 
forth by the wondrous developments of the orchestra. 
Let the same degree of care be spent upon a 
Handelian chorus as it is now happily the practice 
to expend upon a symphony of recent origin, and 
the earlier composition will apparently not take lower 
rank. To hear such a chorus as “ He trusted in 
God” sung in a truly artistic manner, without anv 
additions whatever, would prove a revelation. 


ok * 
ok 


As a protest against the traditional practice of 
accompanying recitatives by the ’cello and bass, the 
Westminster Soeiety, at their recent performance 
of the Messiah, brought forward an ancient harpsi- 
chord, that the parts might be played as Handel 
himself prescribed. Although the quaint tones of 
the instrument, when skilfully touched by Mr. A. J. 
Hipkins at the Inventions Exhibition, evoked 
interest and pleasure, yet its jingling sounds, it must 
be confessed, fell strangely upon the ear in ‘‘Com- 
fort ye.” For some years after Handel’s day, the 
person seated at the harpsichord, or organ, filled 
the office of conductor; now that function is given 
over to the wielder of the baton, who allows no one 
to share either his cares or his glory. 


* ae 
* 


AMILCARE PoNCHIELLI is dead, at the compara- 
tively early age of 51, while Verdi, a long way his 
senior, remains. Such is life—and death. Those 
who recall La Giaconda at Covent Gardenin 1883 will 





regret his loss. He was far and away the best of 
living Italian masters, after the composer of Aida. 
What a beautiful ballet was that of the “ Hours,” 
and how the touching air of the blind mother still 
haunts ourears! Pity that Ponchielli’s sun should 
have gone down while it was yet day ! 


THE Society of Professional Musicians came up 
from the provinces last month and opened a two 
days’, campaign in London. Its object is to makea 
homogeneous body of the multitudinous atomsat pre- 
sent having a separate existence. The idea is good, 
but that the conference promoted it much, we do 
not believe. A hundred crude or vague propositions 
were started, and it seemed as though the managers 
contemplate a close corporation outside which no 
professor can live. This isa vain dream. Let the 
professional musicians associate as closely as they 
please—they can do each other much good—but 
let them not seek to restrain individual liberty. 

XK * 
* 

Tue death of Susan Pyne (Mrs. Crellin) recalls 
the old days of Pyne and Harrison at Covent 
Garden, and days farther off still, when the sisters, 
Louisa and Susan, went concertising in the provinces 
and singing duets charmingly. 

* # 
* 

In these go-ahead days we are apt to modify 
customs with a readiness which would have been 
regarded, two or three generations ago, as highly 
irreverent, if not absolutely inexcusable and unbe- 
coming. Yet, in some matters we march very . 
slowly forward and make changes for the better at 
such a tardy rate that the improvement is scarcely 
perceptible at all. It is high time, for instance, 
that the unnecessary cessation of musical activity 
which we call the Christmas recess was altogether 
abolished. The need for it exists no longer; 
amateurs are thankful when it is over. Yet only 
by infinitesimal degrees is any advance being 
made in this respect. One or two institutions and 
one or two concert-givers avail themselves of the 
liveliest weeks of mid-winter, but that is all. 
Despite the demand for entertainments of every 
description in the last fortnight of the Old Year 
and the first fortnight of the New, London is still 
nearly as dull, musically, as it is in the middle of 


the dog-days. 


* * 
* 


WE are glad to see, however, that considerable 
attention has recently been drawn to the undue 
length of the Christmas recess, and the result will 
probably be that next year will bring a more per- 
ceptible diminution thereof. We must not, on the 
other hand, expect any material increase in the 
number of oratorio concerts; for, as we pointed 
out last month, the average this season has been 
exceptionally large. Since we last wrote there have 
been performances of the Redemption under Mr. 
Mackenzie (on which occasion poor Joseph Maas 
sang in oratorio for the last time in London); of 
the Messiah and Elijah by the Sacred Harmonic 
Society; and of the Messiah by the Royal Albert 
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Hall Choral Society. With these four performances 
in three weeks it would hardly be fair to grumble 
at the paucity of sacred music. 


TueErRE has been no falling-off in interest and 
attraction in the programmes of the Popular 
Concerts since their resumption on the 11th ult. 
At each a novelty of some kind has been brought 
forward, and Mr. Chappell continues to pay special 
attention to the minor works of Schumann, which 
have not previously found a place in his repertory. 
The “ Mirchenerzihlungen” for pianoforte and 
violin, and viola, formed a notably welcome addition. 
These charming pieces, played to perfection by Mr. 
Halle, Madame Néruda, and Herr Straus, made a 
marked impression. Another characteristic com- 
position by the same master was the Adagio and 
Allegro for violoncello (or horn) and pianoforte, 
Op. 70, introduced with emphatic success by Herr 
Hausmann and M. Vladimir de Pachmann. 


A REMARKABLE performance of Beethoven's septet 
was given at the Saturday Concert of the 16th ult. 
Good fortune enabled the director to bring together 
a rare constellation of talent for the rendering of 
this most popular of concerted chamber works, the 
“cast”? comprising Madame Norman Néruda, 
MM. Straus, Lazarus, Paersch, Wotton, Hausmann 
and Bottesini. As a matter of course, such a 
combination drew an enormous assemblage, whose 
delight was attested by rapturous applause at the 
end of each movement. The pianists during the 
month were Miss Fanny Davies, Mr. Charles Hallé, 
M. de Pachmann, and Mr. Max Pauer, and we must 
not omit to record a masterly interpretation by the 
young lady of Schumann’s ‘‘ Etudes Symphoniques,” 
the feature, indeed, of the first concert after the 
holidays. Herr Hausmann has been filling Signor 
Piatti’s place with the skill and proficiency of a 
thorough artist. 

JANUARY was not a lost month for Mr. Boosey. 
With the field almost to himself, he contrived to 
give a ballad concert and fill St. James’s Hall to 
overflowing, at least, once a week. Ballad lovers 
seemed only too glad of the chance to hear their 
favourite ditties warbled by such artists as they 
may hear at these concerts. Success in this 
direction is another argument against the absurd 
notion that London is not musically-inclined at the 
time pantomime asserts its sway. But there can 
be no question that Mr. Boosey, by engaging 
virtuosi like Madame Néruda, M. de Pachmann, 
and Signor Bottesini, widens immeasurably the 


source whence he derives his support. 


> a 
* 


“Were I not a conductor I would be an 
examiner” is the present exclamation of masterful 
spirits. Evidently the autocrat of the orchestra 
fears nothing from the academic inquisitor. But 
is he so sure that he will not be called up for 
examinatica ? Why, indeed, should he escape when 
singers and players, following their calling without a 
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certificate, will—when the State lends its aid—be 
treated as rogues and vagabonds. No; the con- 
ductor has really some reason to dread this humour 
of examining which has broken out with such 
violence in our musical schools, it may reach even 
to his exalted sphere. One hope he may cherish, 
which is, that the examiners themselves may be 
examined. Let him, therefore, in season and out 
of season, further the enquiry “Quis custodiet ipsos 
custodes ?” 


THE Birmingham Clef Club held high revel on the 
22nd ult., the occasion being its anniversary dinner 
and concert. Sir Arthur Sullivan, President of the 
Club, presided at the dinner, supported by the 
Mayor, Canon Wilkinson, Mr. Jaffray, Mr. Alfred 
Littleton, and the following well-known musicians, 
amongst many others :—Messrs. A. C. Mackenzie, 
Bache, Visetti, J. F. Barnett, F. H. Cowen, J. B. 
Carrodus, F. Praeger, and F. King. In all there 
were about 250 members and guests present. In the 
unavoidable absence of Mr. Joseph Bennett, the 
toast of the evening “ Prosperity to the Clef Club,” 
was proposed by Mr. Jaffray, who excited good 
humoured dissension by stating that “in musical 
matters as in political activity, Birmingham had 
shown the way to all England.” On the stater.ent 
being challenged, Mr. Jaffray retorted, ‘“‘ Let them 
find such a club as the Birmingham Clef Club in 
London. There was nothing of the kind there.” 
That is true enough. We have so-called musical 
clubs which use music as an excuse for a mild form 
of social dissipation, but nothing like the Clef Club, 
where good music is to be heard all the year round, 
exists in London. More’s the pity. 

x. 

REsponp1nG to the toast of his health, Sir Arthur 
Sullivan made an amusing speech, and told a good 
story :—“ He was travelling on a stage in rather a 
wild part of California, and arrived at a mining 
camp, where he was to get down for refreshments. 
As they drove up the driver said, ‘ They expect you, 
Mr. Sullivan.’ He was very much pleased, and as 
he reached the place he saw a number of prominent 
citizens at the whisky stores. The foremost of them 
at once came up to a big burly man by his (Sir 
Arthur’s) side, and said,‘ Are you Mr. Sullivan?’ 
The man replied that he was not, and pointed to 
him (the president). ‘ihe citizen looked at him 
rather contemptuously, and said, ‘ Why, how much 
do you weigh ?’ (Laughter.) He thought this was 
a curious method by which to test the power of a 
composer, but at once answered, ‘About 162Ib.’ 
‘Well,’ his interrogator asked,‘ Do you mean to 
say you gave fits to John S. Blackman down at 
Kansas City?’ (Loud laughter.) He at once 
explained that he had not given ‘fits’ to Mr. Black- 
man. ‘Who are you, anyway ?’ he was asked, and 
answered, ‘ My name is Sullivan.’ ‘ Ain’t you John 
Sullivan, the slogger ?’ was the next question. (Loud 
laughter.) He at once disclaimed all title to that, 
and said that he was Arthur Sullivan. ‘Arthur 
Sullivan,’ queried the citizen, ‘ Are you the man that 
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has put “ Pinafore " together ? ’—(roars of laughter) 
—a gratifying way of describing many modern com- 
positions nevertheless. (Renewed laughter.) ‘ Well, 
I am sorry you ain’t John H. Sullivan,’ continued 
the man, ‘ butstill lam glad to see you anyway— 
let’s have a drink.’”’ 

* * 


Sir ARTHUR made another happy “hit” in 
referring to the ‘“‘hard-ware capital.” He said: 
‘Formerly it might have been declared that Bir- 
mingham was a sort of boaconstrictor; that it made 
a mighty meal of music once in three years, and 
then relapsed into a state of coma in order to 
digest. The reproach could no longer be made 
with the Clef Club existing.’ At this the members 
laughed their loudest, and with reason. The boa 
constrictor was capital. 

Ir does not appear that the company drank the 
health of Mr. Cortes Perera, the honorary secretary 
of the club, the embodiment of its spirit, the agent 
of its open-handed hospitality, and the pink of 
courtesy. But to have done so would have been 
mere formality. Everybody who knows Mr. Perera 


drinks his health without waiting for a proposer. 


THERE was a good concert after the dinner, and 

plenty of excellent music was made. 
* * 
TK 

Tue librarians, we hear, have bought up all the 
tickets for the Royal concert at the Albert Hall. 
There is reason to believe that the premium will be 
a high one as the day approaches. Let us hope 
that her Majesty will not leave after the first part ; 
following her precedent on the last occasion. She 
is fond of precedents, say the gossips. 


* * 
ok 


News anent the Worcester Festival of 1887. Mr. 
F. H. Cowen has been asked to compose a short 
oratorio and will probably agree to do so. Concern- 
ing the Leeds Festival of the present year, Mr. 
Joseph Bennett has completed the book of “ The 
Story of Sayid,” and it is now in Mr. A. C. 
Mackenzie’s hands. 

* * x 

In view of a recent event it may be useful to 
reprint two verses by the late estimable Isaac 
Watts, D.D. :— 

** Let dogs delight to bark and bite 
For ’tis their nature to; 
Let bears and lions growl and fight 
For God hath made them so. 


But, children, you should never let 
Your angry passions rise ; 

Your little hands were never made 
To tear each other’s eyes.” 


* a 
ok 


Untit Mr. Mapleson has completed his tour in 
the States—where, by the way, he is doing slightly 
better than he did in New York—it would be waste 
of time to speculate upon the chances of his 





projected season at Her Majesty’s. Italian Opera, 
decently mounted, performed by good artists, at 
cheap prices, might still command some sort of 
support in London. But it must be done well, or 
had better not be done at all. Moreover, we don’t 
want Italian Opera, cheap or otherwise, if it must 
perforce clash with the brief English season at 
Drury Lane in May and June; and this, it appears, 
is precisely when Mr. Mapleson proposes to be at 
Her|Majesty’s. Yes, it isa fact! So delicate is the 
opératic plant, so slight its present chance of growth 
in our climate, that we are verv doubtful whether 
two specimens can flourish in the metropolis at the 
same moment. 
* + * 

THE Queen’s visit to the Albert Hall this month 
will be an event of considerable interest. It will be 
the first occasion, we believe, since the death of the 
Prince Consort, on which her Majesty has attended 
a concert apart from some public or State necessity, 
such as the opening of the Albert Hall or the visit 
of the Empress of Germany. That the Queen is 
fond of Gounod’s music is well known, and her 
desire to hear Mors et Vita, first aroused by the 
eulogistic reports of one of the royal Princesses, was 
rendered stronger through the opinion expressed by 
an eminent vocalist who lately visited Osborne. 
The presence of the composer would render the 
interest of the forthcoming performance absolutely 
complete. Failing this, due musical importance 
will be conferred by the co-operation of the 
Birmingham quartet of soloists. 

a . “ 

A GALLANT attempt is being made to naturalise 
opera in New York, but we fear it is not destined to 
meet with any great success. The opening repre- 
sentation of Goetz’s Taming of the Shrew, on the 
5th ult., was a brilliant affair—on one side of the 
curtain at least—for the Academy of Music, despite 
a wretched night, was filled with a distinguished 
and superbly-dressed assemblage. But the perform- 
ance, pace the critics, who were of course disposed to 
deal tenderly with the native nursling, was very 
moderate; the artists were of third or fourth-rate 
calibre, and the ensemble distinctly weak. Mr. 
Theodore Thomas isa clever conductor, but he 
cannot work wonders with indifferent material ; and 
the American ladies who are so energetically run- 
ning this “ show”’ will soon find their friends tire of 
the new,.plaything unless they can strengthen it 
sufficiently to make it attractive for its own sake. 


* # 
ok 


INDEFATIGABLE Mr. Franke started a fresh series 
of chamber concerts at Princes’ Hall, on the 26th 
ult., making a feature there of a vocal quartet, 
composed of four excellent singers, Miss Hamlin, 
Miss Lena Little, Mr. Winch, and Mr. Otto Fischer. 
They were heard in Brahms’s “ Liebeslieder- 
Waltzer” and Schumann’s “ Spanisches Lieder- 
spiel,” and will continue, at the subsequent 
concerts, to devote their attention to compositions 
of a like kind. 
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JOSEPH MAAS, 
DIED JANUARY 16ru, 1886. 





Tue * Reaper whose name is Death” has cut 
many sheaves of late in the field of music. Time 
and again we have heard the noise of his sickle in 
the corn; now far away, but anon very near us. It 
is terrible to watch this resistless energy—to see 
name after name removed from the book of earthly 
life; gap after.gap made in the ranks of those who 
follow the standard of our art. In many cases, how- 
ever, we have but looked upon the full and 
completed order of nature. Men and women, 
fallen into the sere and yellow leaf, are removed 
without surprise. They have lived their lives, 
finished their work, and go in due course to 
rest. But the case is different when the eyes 
close with the sun in meridian heaven. We 
cannot understand this. It is a mystery that awes 
us as nature is awed by a solar eclipse, or the 
traveller at suddenly beholding a gulf open at his 
feet: How inevitable it was that the death of 
Joseph Maas should shock the public mind. Who 
seemed less likely to leave us than the apparently 
strong man, still young, still with great possibilities 
before him, and associated in the thoughts of his 
friends with coming years of successful labour. 
Yet of a sudden he is struck down, the eloquent 
voice silenced, the lute broken, the strings mute. 
So our life— 


“Is like a rain-drop hanging on the bough, 
Amongst ten thousand of its sparkling kindred, 
And which shall soonest lose its perilous hold 
We cannot guess.”’ 


But particular as well as general considerations 
made affecting the untimely death ot Joseph Maas. 
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Of this the public outside the range of his friendship 
were fully conscious. The musical] artist, unlike 
the painter or the poet, is a personality to the world 
rather thana name. He does not come represented 
by a picture or a book, but offers himself. The 
public see his form and hear his voice. He gets 
very near to their hearts, and is associated with 
pleasant experiences and sunny memories. Between 
him and them exists a friendship of a kind so subtle 
that it does not involve even what we call acquaint- 
ance. His loss, therefore, is sensibly felt. A known 
and valued individuality has gone. There is a 
consciousness of bereavement and a sensation of 
grief. Hence all musical people mourned for Joseph 
Maas, whose place, as far as yet appears, none 
can fill. 

But what of those who were admitted to his 
personal friendship? Their case is hard indeed, 
since they have lost one who was justly valued in 
proportion as he was known. Joseph Maas was not 
what is sometimes called a society man. Nothing 
of the gad-fly belonged to his nature. Devoted to 
his art, loving his home, and desiring communion 
with a few friends more than the exchange of 
conventionalities with a crowd, his real character 
lay open but to a comparative few. Those 
few found much to admire and esteem. Sterling 
honesty, which disdained the hypocrite’s part, 
was his. He spoke as he felt, with a straight- 
forwardness that never left his meaning obscure, 
yet with due consideration for the opinions of 
others. Generous he was, too. No one heard 
from him disparaging remarks inspired by jealousy. 
Knowing his own worth, he could afford to recognise 
that of others, and had the gift to find pleasure in 
doing so. The amiability of his nature exercised a 
constant charm upon his friends. He delighted to 
give pleasure, whether to a social gathering by the 
exercise of his vocal talent, or to a beggar in the 
street by the bestowal of an alms. Few appeals 
were made to him in vain, and none that involved 
real charity found him unwilling to help. Thus 
endowed with the gentleness and goodness that 
constitute humanity’s true knight, he was, in his 
own circle, the object of singular affection. How 
this appeared at his funeral every newspaper reader 
knows. 

He has gone from us, and we are the poorer. So 
it is when all good men die, but with them, we may 
hope and believe, there is no sense of loss. 


“ Take them, O Death! and bear away 
Whatever thou canst call thine own; 

Thine image stamped upon this clay 
Doth give thee that—but that alone. 


Take them, O Grave ! and let them lie 
Folded upon thy narrow shelves, 
As garments by the soul laid by, 
And precious only to ourselves. 
Take them, O great Eternity! 
Our little life is but a gust, 
That bend the branches of thy tree 
And trails its blossoms in the dust.” 


Joszern# BENNETT. 





AMILCARE PONCHIELLI. 


A PRIVATE telegram received from Milan on 
Sunday morning conveyed with the inexorable 
telegraphic brevity the sad and unexpected news 
that Amilcare Ponchielli, after a very short illness, 
had succumbed to an attack of bronchitis at 11.35 
on January 16th, at the comparatively early age ot 
fifty-one. The announcement of his death, which 
we hear has created a deep impression through 
Italy, cannot but be regretted even in London, 
where the name of Ponchielli is familiar to the 
habitués of the Crystal Palace, and is associated 
with the success that La Gioconda scored two years 
ago at Covent Garden. The deceased maestro 
was born at Paderno Fasolare, a village not far 
fram Cremona (Lombardy), on August 31st, 1834. 
His father was the local organist, and his mother 
carried on a little business of generi di privativa, that 
is, salt, tobacco, and stamps. After having learnt 
a little music from his father, in 1843 he competed 
for and obtained a scholarship in the Conser- 
vatoire of Music in Milan, where he studied until 
the end of 1854, chiefly under the guidance of 
the late Signor Mazzucato, the teacher of Foroni, 
Boito, Sims Reeves, Deacon, Visetti, and several 
other eminent artists. The history of the eighteen 
years that followed his leaving the Conservatoire is 
simply appalling; a life of hard work and ill- 
requital; always on the verge of actual starvation ; 
ignored, buried alive in small country towns. 
The highest situation he succeeded in obtaining 
after ten years of struggle was that of conductor of 
the “Banda Civica” of Cremona at a salary of 
£80 a year. 

The attention of the public was called on him by 
the music of a ballet he wrote for the theatre La 
Scala, of Milan, in 1872. Le due Gemelle—such was 
the title of the ballet-—was a wonder of elegance, 
imagination and orchestration, and then an 
impresario was found who consented to perform at 
the Teatro dal Verme, in Milan, J promessi Sposi, 
an opera Ponchielli had written sixteen years 
before, and though brought forth at Cremona with 
success, no publisher and no critic could be then 
induced to take it into consideration. I promessi 
Sposi proved a triumph for the maestro, and the 
heartiness with which the Milanesi welcomed the 
composer made up for at least a little of the 
indifference that had on.y just failed to starve or 
to drive Ponchielli to despair. JI promessi Sposi 
was followed by J Litwani in 1874, a work much less 
popular than Gioconda, but on which I think the 
fame of Ponchielli may safely rest for a great many 
years. La Gioconda followed in 1876, Il figliuol 
prodigo in 1880, and Marion Delorme in 1885. 

Italian opera receives a severe if not a fatal 
blow by the premature death of Ponchielli. He 
was the true Italian composer, untainted by any 
servile imitation of German and French schools; he 
had the gift of melody, not often so powerful, but 
sometimes nobler than Verdi's; he had with Verdi 
the intuition of the effect of the human voice, and 


ithe “ pezzi concertati” of Ponchielli will stand as 
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Donizetti and Verdi. 

Speaking of Ponchielli as a man, he was the most 
devoted of sons, the staunchest of friends, and the 
most affectionate of husbands. He envied no man's 
comforts, insulted no man’s opinions, blackened no 
man’s character, and devoured no man’s bread; he 
jostled no creature in his hard way, and for each 
man’s sorrows he had a tear—for each man’s need 
he had a shilling. G. MazzucaTo. 

“* FADETTE.” 

Mr. Cart Rosa, who, probably with the idea of further 
widening the gap between his own method and that of 
Italian opera entrepreneurs, invariably keeps his promises, 
produced the first novelty of his Liverpool season (the 
other new work being the English version of Ruy Blas) 
on the 18th of January, at the Royal Court Theatre, in 
Liverpool. The plot of the opera is a very simple one. 
Fadette, a mountain goat-herd, and the village plague, 
has won the affections of Sylvain, apprenticed to one 
Jerome, a well-to.do farmer in the Cevennes. The farmer 
has a pretty wife, Georgette, and the arrival of some 
dragoons in the village in search of political refugees, causes 
him to hide Georgette in one of his barns. His excess 
of caution, however, defeats its object, and Belamy, 
lieutenant of the detachment, discovers the hiding-place 
and sets up a hot flirtation. Georgette is nothing loth, 
her only fear being lest her jealous husband should dis- 
cover the mild perfidy. She accordingly tells Belamy the 
story of the hermit, whose spirit now rests in a cave on 
the hill, wherein the ghostly hand rings a bell whenever 
a maiden proves faithless to her lover.. Belamy induces 

her to test the truth of the legend with him by night, but 
Sylvain, who has friends among the proscribed fugitives 
hiding in the hermit’s cave, is anxious to get them clear 
away before any of the soldiers come nigh. Fadette, an 
imp of mischief to everyone else, in her love for the 
peasant lad, helps the fugitives to reach the frontier bya 
path known only to herself, but in so doing she has her- 
self to play the part of the hermit and frighten away the 
lovers by a liberal use of the tell-tale bell. Lieutenant 
Belamy, however, is no believer in spirits, and accordingly 
returns to the spot to examine into the seeming mystery, 
and bya curious chance falls upon the hidden refugees. 
He then returns to the village to set his men in 
motion, but, overcome with liquor, he delays until it is 
too late, and the hunted peasants reach the frontier in 
safety. In revenge for his loss, he endeavours to separate 
Fadette and her lover, but a keen stroke of wit upon the 
part of the goat-herd places him in a very awkward posi- 
tion, and he accordingly has to leave the district with his 
regiment, crestfallen and disgraced. 

The music of the opera is of the lightest possible 
character throughout, but it never at any time descends 
to the commonplace, although there are often times when 
it strikes upon the ear as something strangely familiar. 
This is, however, scarcely to be wondered at, seeing that 
its French original, Les Dragons de Villars, saw the light 
in Paris thirty yearsago. The orchestration is exceedingly 
pleasing, highly coloured, smooth, graceful and vigorous, 
and it has all the charms of the best French school, with 
a corresponding share of its minor defects. There is a 
very strong military infusion in the work, which thus 
acquires a dash and brilliancy which bade fair at one time 
to place Maillart upon a pedestal very close to that of his 
fellow-countryman, Gounod, The peculiar predilection 





of this class of composers for the horns and other wood 
instruments has never been more strongly marked, and 
indeed the strings can scarcely obtain their fair share of 
credit, although the whole of the scoring is otherwise 
excellently balanced. 

The vocal portion contains many delicious numbers, a 
romance for the tenor, in the first act, being one of the 
most perfect. Georgette has two of the brightest airs in 
the piece, both in the first act, the one a quaint provengal 
ballad, and the other a ‘‘ Hermit’s’’ song, to which it 
appears by no means unlikely that Planquette has gone 
for his “‘ Legend of the Bells.” Fadette sings two very 
elaborate arias, of which the ‘“ Bridal Song,” in the third 
act will probably prove the more popular, while Belamy 
has a very arduous task in the heavier music, all of which 
with the exception of a ‘‘ Drinking Song,” in act three, is 
equally fresh and tasteful. The choruses and concerted 
pieces are elaborate far beyond the common, some of the 
many duets being of extreme delicacy and grace, while 
the several soldiers’ songs and choruses are full of robust- 
ness and fire. 

Mr. Barton McGuckin was excellent as Sylvain, singing 
with more than his usual purity, and acting with rather 
more vigour than is his wont, and Mr. James Sauvage 
was really capital in the trying part of Belamy. The part 
of the Pastor afforded but one opportunity, and thata 
very small one, but this one, chance allowed Mr. W. H, 
Burgon to display his sympathetic voice and finished 
style with excellent effect, while Mr. Wilfred Esmond 
aroused some amusement by his acting as the jealous old 
farmer, Jerome. The Georgette of Madame Julia Gaylord 
was a finished performance and will worthily add to the 
lady’s laurels. As might have been expected, the natural in- 
stincts of Madame Marie Rose gave to the part of the pretty 
but wilful peasant girl a rare piquancy and charm, which 
places it, from a histrionic point of view, fairly alongside 
her well-known impersonation of Carmen, while the vocal 
numbers were rendered with the usual grace and purity. 

Mr. Grist, the translator, has done his portion of the 
work fairly well, the dialogues being probably more 
finished than the lyrics, which at times scarcely fit in 
their English phraseology with the measure of the music. 
The orchestra and chorus, under the direction of 
Mr. Goossens, did their work in a manner well-nigh 
perfect, and the mise-en-scdne, for which Mr. Rosa had 
made himself responsible, was undeniably beautiful and 
elaborate; as different from the dusty old days of Italian 
opera at Drury Lane as is English opera at present 
compared with its condition when Mr. Rosa first took it 
in hand. F. W. P. 








The burro is a condensed jackass. He is little all 
over except his ears and voice, He has long hair all 
over his body, four legs, two ears, and one tail. As 4 
vocalist, the burro stands without a rival. He starts off 
with a low, sweet ‘ ohy-he-ohy-he-haw-he, haw-haw- 
haw-he, haw!” and keeps it up until you tremble for his 


life; and just as you think he will surely stop, or die 


and get out of misery, he disappoints all your fond 
expectations by turning on a little more sound, revers 
ing the action, and retracting all he has just said. 
A vocal solo rendered by a fully-equipped burro is an 
experience never to be forgotten. The burro cannot sing 
without raising his tail. As his vocal organs limber up, his 
tail ascends until it is extended in one horizontal straight 
line, and from the tip of his nose to the tip of his tail he 
is one continuous, harmonious, exultant wave of sound. 
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Birmingham.—Although colloquially and conveniently 
termed “ The annual dinner of the Clef Club,” the 
celebration which will absorb the major part of my 
despatch this month, was especially noteworthy in that 
for the first time the President of this organization, Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, made the formal acquaintance of the 
members. In face of an overwhelming application for 
tickets, the committee were compelled to seek the spacious 
accommodation of the Masonic Hall for the dinner, and also 
to secure the large Lecture Theatre of the Midland Institute 
for the invitation concert which came as a worthy supple- 
ment to the proceedings. Sir Arthur Sullivan presided, 
and the bare recital of the names of those present will 
justify the remark that such a representative body of 
musicians has seldom, if ever, been chronicled before. 
Among this clientele were Mr. John Francis Barnett, Mr. 
F. H. Cowen, Signor Visetti, Mr. J. T. Carrodus, Mr. A. 
C. Mackenzie, Mr. Walter Bache, Mr. Alfred Littleton, 
Mr. Franklin Taylor, Mr. Iver McKay, Mr. F. King, 
Mr. D’Oyly Carte, Mr. Michael Gunn, Mr. Praeger, Herr 
Peltersen, &c. Besides the officials of the club, the Mayor 
of Birmingham, Mr. John Jaffray (the Chairman of the 
Festival Committee), and the Rector of the town, Canon 
Wilkinson, were present as guests. Mr. Joseph Bennett had 
originally promised to attend and propose the toast of the 
evening, “‘ Prosperity to the Clef Club,”’ was unable, from 
a pressure of professional duties, to be present, and, at the 
last moment, Mr. Jaffray undertook to be his locum tenens. 
Mr. Bayly Marshall, the chairman of the Club, having 
acknowledged, the Mayor, Mr. Alderman Martineau, 
in graceful terms proposed the health of Sir Arthur 
Sullivan.—Sir Arthur Sullivan, in reply, said the first 
chord he had to strike that night was a sad one, but 
he was sure that he was in sympathy with them all when he 
alluded to the very great loss that musical art had sustained 
in the untimely passing away of Mr. Maas. A gifted 
artist; kind, modest, unassuming, and willing, as all true 
artists are, his worth as aman was equally great, and was 
thoroughly appreciated by those who knew him personally. 
He was invited to the gathering that night, and in the 
midst of the festivities they might well turn aside for a 
moment to render a tribute to his memory, and to offer 
their sympathy to his bereaved widow. Passing on to 
the toast, Sir Arthur said he had thought a good 
deal about what he should say, and being of a nervous 
and sensitive disposition, he cast about for a comparison 
of his position. He first of all likened himself to a 
criminal under sentence—(laughter)—but a criminal had 
always a hope of reprieve, and with him reprieve was out 
of the question. (Renewed laughter.) Then he bethought 
himself he was a composer going to the first performance 
of his new work—(laughter)—and the misery of the 
position appealed to him strongly. (Loud laughter.) 
But with the composer there was always the off-chance 
of a success—(laughter)—whereas, in the present case, 
nothing but hopeless failure stared him in the face. He 
could not dilate upon the onerous duties of the president, 
for they consisted in coming down and having a good 
dinner in enjoyable company—(laughter)—and he could 
not give a detailed statement of the finances because he 
knew nothing about them. (Laughter.) He might have 
talked of art and harmony and culture—all with capital 
letters. (laughter)—but the transparency of that device 
was too obvious. So he resolved to- discard any 
fixed theme, the sonata form with its. subjects and 








developments and coda, and to speak of the free 
fantasia. When he was in California some months ago, 
at a meeting an old gentleman began his address 
with “I have travelled some and seen considerable.” 
Well, he had “ travelled some ” and ‘“ seen considerable "’ 
—-(laughter)—and some of his experiences had been 
curious. As a traveller he had had many experiences, 
but had never met with anything quite of the character 
of the Clef Club. (Applause.) It supported and 
strengthened the artist, it encouraged and perhaps 
checked the exuberance of the amateur—(laughter)—and 
it most certainly directed and governed the taste of the 
public. Formerly it might have been said that Birmingham 
was a sort of boa constrictor, that it made a mighty meal on 
music once in three years—(laughter)—and then relapsed 
into a state of coma in order to digest it, (Loud laughter.) 
That reproach could no longer be made with the Clef Club 
existing. He most heartily wished it prosperity, andthanked 
its members for their kind reception. (Loud applause.) 
—Under the able direction of Mr. Cortes Perera, the 
Chairman of the Musical Committee, the concert was 
a brilliant success. The first item on the scheme was an 
interesting excerpt from Mr, A. C. Mackenzie’s quartet in 
E flat major, for piano and strings, for which Messrs. 
Albert Mitchell, F. Ford, E. W. Priestley, and A. J. 
Priestley werecast. To this succeeded ‘‘Come, Margarita, 
come,” from the Martyr of Antioch, and additional interest 
obtained from the fact that the composer himself supplied 
the accompaniments; Mr. Carrodus played, as became 
his reputation, Molique’s Fandango. Miss Gertrude 
Griswold gave an artistic rendering of ‘‘ Soave Imagine 
d’Amore,” supplying further “ Egyptian Lullaby,” and 
“ Les Papillons,” by Mr. A. Goring Thomas. As his 
contribution to the programme, Dr. Bridge sent a new 
piece dedicated to the members of the club, ‘‘ The Goose,” 
an octet for male voices, a clever and ingenious com- 
position. It was given with due effect by Messrs. Lowe, 
Cox, C. B. Bragg, F. S. Goodwin, E. Badger, B. H. 
Bennett, T. Cumberland, and H. Cook. Another original 
piece, ‘ Missing,” from the pen of Mr. J. F. Barnett, was 
sung by Mr. Brewerton, a thoroughly competent local 
amateur; and Mr. F, King interpreted with magnificent 
effect a song of Sir Arthur Sullivan, ‘‘ Edward Gray.’’ 
The major part of the accompaniments were in the safe 
hands of Mr. W. A. Langston. Finally, the get up of 
the programme, quite a new departure in concert literature, 
was in every respect worthy the occasion and its 
surroundings. Friday, January 22nd, was the date of 
celebration. 


Bradford.—The Committee of the Bradford Subscrip- 
tion Concerts are worthy of all praise in giving Berlioz’ 
Symphony, ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet ” (orchestral parts), at their 
third concert, on December 11th, for perhaps the first time 
in Yorkshire. It was superbly played under Mr. Hallé, 
by his own orchestra, augmented to ror performers, The 
overtures to Athalie, Oberon, and Lohengrin were given, 
along with the introduction to the third act from the same 
opera. Mdme. Albani sang airs by Handel, Bellini, and 
Gounod.—On the 15th January the fourth concert of the 
same series included Caerubini’s Mass in C, and—in 
tribute to its composer’s memory—Benedict’s “ St. 
Cecilia.’’ Neither work was well known here; and the 
performance was a very good one, notwithstanding an 
occasional want of attack on the part of the chorus of 
the Bradford Festival Choral Society. Misses Thudichum 
and Hope Glenn, and Messrs. Lloyd and W. Mills sang 
the solos, and Mr. Hallé—whose orchestra was: present— 
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conducted.—On December 23rd the bi-annual perfor- 
mance of the Messiah by the Festival Choral Society was 
given with the same soloists as at Leeds, under Mr. R. 
S. Burton, viz., Miss H. Glenn and Messrs. Lloyd and 
Brereton. Madame Valleria being unable to appear, was 
replaced by Misses Norton and Cockroft, of Bradford.— 
The Carl Rosa Opera Company was at St. George’s Hall 
from December 26 to January 2, and gave performances 
(among others) of Figaro, Manon, and the Beggar Student 
of Milloeker. 


Bristol.—With the exception of the annual public 
performance by the Bristol Madrigal Society, noticed 
below, matters musical have been in abeyance here; but 
the look-out is somewhat brighter in this respect. Place 
aux dames: On the 15th February, Miss Farler, a local 
professor of repute, gives a ballad concert, with Trebelli, 
Carlotta Eliot, Maybrick, &c. In the preliminary 
notices of this concert, the name of Joseph Maas 
appeared. As yet the vacant place has not been filled.— 
On the 15th February, Mr. and Mrs. Viner-Pomeroy give 
another of their classical chamber concerts ; and on the 
28th January, too late for me to notice, the second of the 
chamber concerts at popular prices took place.—On the 
evening of Thursday, 14th January, the Bristol Madrigal 
Society held their fiftieth open or ladies’ night, in the 
Victoria Rooms, when an immense audience assembled 
to listen to an attractive programme well rendered. 
With reference to antiquity of foundation, I believe the 
Bristol Madrigal Society ranks second among similar 
associations in England—the first place from this point 
of view being occupied by the Metropolitan Society, 
founded by John Immyns in 1741. The Western City’s 
dates from 1837—so that next year it will celebrate 
its Jubilee. Nothing but praise can be said of the 
rendering of the several numbers of the programme. 
The musical amateur cannot but ‘have been delighted 
with the ‘ Matona’”’ of Orlando Lassus, sung for the 
first time in England “in the language understanded 
of the people.” The version: had been adapted and 
imitated from the original Italian by the well-known critic 
and litterateur, Mr. W. A. Barrett. Mendelssohn’s song 
for the New Year was charmingly rendered, and the com- 
position of Mr. S. Reay (‘‘ Waken Lords and Ladies gay”’) 
like those of Henry Leslie, ‘‘ Thine eyes so bright,” and 
‘*Golden Slumbers” were encored, whilst their authors, 
who were present, were the recipients of enthusiastic 
applause. The Italian Madrigal School was represented 
by Gastoldi, Marenzio and Striggio, whilst amongst 
English writers were Weelkes, Bateson, Wilbye, Morley, 
Ford, Benet, Pearsall and Saville, whose ‘‘ Waits’’ con- 
cluded the concert. As Ihave before stated, I am able 
on the whole to speak in terms of unqualified praise of 
the execution of the several numbers, and the good account 
the vocalists gave of themselves speaks volumes for the 
highly efficient training they had received at the hands of 
their esteemed conductor, Mr. D. W. Rootham. Speaking 
of this gentleman, it is gratifying to know that he was the 
recipient of a handsome silver inkstand from the choristers 
of the society as a token of their regard, andI am sure I 
may add, of their affection for him. 


Cardiff.—The Cardiff Orchestral Society gave a con- 
cert on 16th December, at the Park Hall. The attend- 
ance was not so large as was anticipated. The Society 
rendered the overture to Masaniello, Haydn’s “‘ Queen of 
France,” “ Robin Hood” (Macfarren), and several other 
effective selections. The band, with Mr. Fifoot as con- 
ductor, rendered excellent service, Miss Marriott and 





Mr. Montagu Worlock were among the leading vocalists, 
Madame Righton-Nice executed a brilliant pianoforte 
solo, and Mr. F. Davis gave a skilful clarionet solo. Mr, 
Deacon officiated at the piano.—On the same evening an 
attractive concert was given at the Public Hall by the 
Severn Road Board School children, under the presidency 
of Mr. Rees Jones. 


Glasgow.—The record of last month’s musical doings 
is confined, perforce, to the concerts of the Glasgow 
Choral Union, inasmuch as nothing of particular import 
has taken place outside the domain of our leading society. 
On New Year’s Day the time-honoured performance of 
Messiah was given in St. Andrew’s Hall, and in presence 
of a densely crowded audience, many of whom came, as 
usual, from country districts. Madame Valleria again won 
for herself a foremost place as an exponent of oratorio, 
so, also, Signor Foli; Mr. Mann’s orchestra had, of 
course, charge of the accompaniments, and the’ chorus 
is always “at home” when interpreting the imposing 
strains of the old Saxon master. At this, the nineteenth 
annual performance of Messiah, Mr. Allan Macbeth’s 
well-drilled body of vocalists again secured the most 
favourable commendation, a position, indeed, which any 
purely amateur choir might well be proud of.—The sixth 
concert of the subscription series had for its leading 
novelty Raff's Symphony, No. 3, Im Walde, a work 
rejoicing in all conscience in the cognomen of “ pro- 
gramme music.” The audience liked it uncommonly—more 
especially the well-played second section—and it will be 
a welcome number in the repertory. Other items in the 
programme included a selection from Mr. Cowen’s 
Sleeping’ Beauty, Gluck’s overture Iphigénie en Aulide, 
and the Introduction and Isolde’s Verkldrung (Tristan 
and Isolde), wherein Madame Valleria gave her impres- 
sive rendering of the “ Death Song.” The programme 
of the seventh concert was voted with singular unanimity 
one of the most attractive of the series. Sure 
enough, the fashionable audience awakened from its 
proverbial stolidity more than once during the 
evening. It promptly saw, for instance, the fun which 
Schubert poked at Rossini when it occurred to the 
composer of the Rosamunde music to dash off an overture 
‘in the Italian style.” Then Herr Sons—the leader of 
the orchestra, and as unassuming an artist as I have 
seen for many a day--gave an unexpectedly beautiful 
performance of Beethoven’s violin concerto, and Dvdrak 
was heard in that engaging symphony which the London 
Philharmonic Society so wisely commissioned. Gounod 
was, also, in the programme, and in the graceful form 
pertaining to the ballet music from La Reine de Saba. 
At the eighth and the ninth concerts, too late for notice in 
the current number of THE Lute, Schumann’s Rhenish 
symphony, the Leonore overture No. 2, a selection from 
Rubinstein’s suite, Bal Costume, and Costa’s Eli were 
announced for performance; soloists, Mesdames Clara 
Samuell and Mackenzie, Messrs. W. Winch, Kearton, 
Ludwig, and Pierpoint.—The Saturday evening concerts, 
a valued adjunct of the Choral Union scheme, continue a 
course of remarkable popularity, due, without a doubt, to 
the tempting programmes submitted from time to time at 
wonderfully low charges. To note onlya single detail, the 
body of the hall is set aside at a shilling a head. And in 
exchange for this handy coin of the realm, what has of 
late been offered? Competent performances, in the main 
—Mr. Mann’s right hand does not lose its cunning when 
he migrates due north—of Schubert’s “ Unfinished” 
symphony, Berlioa’s sufficiently ‘gruesome Symphonie 
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Fantastique, standard overtures, and no mean proportion 
of the works belonging to the school yclept Wagnerian. 
Madame Valleria and other leading vocalists have sung 
on these evenings. A truly melancholy interest will ever 
be associated with the Saturday concert of 16th inst. An 
old and valued friend had been announced to sing, when, 
had it been so willed, he would, doubtless have charmed, 
as of yore, with his beautiful voice. But, to the great 
grief of many here who were warmly attached to him, 
Mr. Joseph Maas passed away within a few hours of 
concert time. I cannot venture to refer to more than one 
item in the evening’s programme. In the circumstances 
it was touching beyond expression, and never before, 
surely, did Handel’s mournful strains so appeal to an 
audience. The March from Saul was simply played with 
an impressiveness which spoke eloquently for the feelings 
of brother artists. 


Leeds, —Dr. Villiers Stanford has been commis- 
sioned to write a choral setting of Lord Tennyson’s 
“Revenge’’ for the Leeds Musical Festival. Sir Arthur 
Sullivan has been unanimously re-elected conductor, 
and Mr. Alfred Broughton chorus-master, in place of his 
brother, who has unfortunately to winter abroad. The 
Festival is to be held in the Town Hall from October 
13th to 16th.—The annual service of the Last ¥udgment 
was sung with good effect at the Parish Church, on 
December 4th, with an augmented choir of 100 voices, 
and on Christmas Eve Part I. of the Messiah was given. 
--On November 30th, Mr. Charles Wilkinson gave an 
interesting lecture on “ Stephen Heller,” well playing as 
illustrations some of his pianoforte works, and on 
December 2nd, Mr. W. A. Barrett lectured in defence of 
old English song-writers.—On December roth, the last of 
the first series of Mr. Haddock’s violin recitals—in con- 
junction with Mr. F. Dawson at the piano—occurred, when 
the Kreutzer sonata was the most important item. Mr. 
Haddock announces another series to start on January 
22nd.—The first concert of the Amateur Orchestral 
Society came off on the 14th, under Mr. J. P. 
Bowling, when the band played selections, &c., 
creditably to themselves and their conductor. They 
were assisted by Miss A. Broadhurst (soprano) and 
Messrs. B. M. Carrodus (violin) and Hall (flute).—The 
15th was the date of the second of Herr Christensen’s 
concerts, when the attendance was far short of the 
merit of the performance. A young ’cellist, Herr A. 
Giessing, played several solos in excellent style, and 
joined the concert giver and Miss E, Shinner in 
Beethoven’s trio in C minor Op. 1. The lady was 
very successful in Handel’s sonata in A for violin, and 
Miss L. Moor sang some of Schubert’s Lieder.—The 
Leeds Constabulary band gave its fourth annual concert 
on the 16th, and continues to make progress. The 
Oberon overture was the best effort.— On the 18th, 
a concert of ‘‘gems” from some of the most popular 
operas was given in the Coliseum, to a crowded house, 
by Madame Burns, Miss J. Yorke, and Messrs. Maas, 
Crotty, and Ludwig. Miss N. Carpenter contributed 
some violin solos.—On the 22nd, Mr. R. S. Burton gave 
his annual performance of the Messiah, when his 
magnificent chorus showed some want of rehearsal, 
A great disappointment was the indisposition of 
Madame Valleria, for whom Mr. Lloyd sang, ‘Come 
unto Him,’? and ‘* How beautiful,” besides “his own 
part; Miss Hope Glenn and Mr. Brereton were thoroughly 
efficient, though the latter has evidently a weakness for 
low notes. The Philharmonic Society also gave the 





Messiah on the following evening—the 23rd—when the 
chorus justified the care bestowed upon it by Mr. A. 
Broughton, the lights and shades being carefully observed, 
but it is to be regretted that the piano opening in “ For 
unto us” and * His yoke” should have been adopted. It 
is unnecessary to more than mention the names of Misses 
A. Williams and Hilda Wilson, and Messrs. Maas and 
Watkin Mills, as soloists, while a striking feature was 
the trumpet solo by Mr. Robinson, of Birmingham. The 
long looked-for Leeds Popular Concert, No. 3, was heard 
on January 6, when Mr. A. Manns brought down his 
renowned orchestra. Besides the overtures, Wood Nymph 
(W. S. Bennett) and Tannhiuser, the nocturno from the 
Midsummer Night’s Dream was given; but the greatest 
possible interest was felt to hear Prout’s Birmingham 
Symphony, and a great pleasure it was to all who braved 

the snowstorm. The work was most enthusiastically 
received, Mr. Manns not being allowed to resume his seat 
for some minutes. The larghetto, although long, was 
perhaps most appreciated, and the original third move- 
ment was of course the most pleasing. The band was 
also heard at its best in Beethoven’s 4th Concerto for piano 
and orchestra, when the solo part was ably and powerfully 
sustained by Herr Franz Rummel, who also played solos by 
Chopin, with, perhaps, a little lack of delicacy. Madame 
Henschell sang an air from Alessandro and some trifles by 
her husband from Kingsley’s Water-babies. It is hoped that 
a larger audience will be present to hear Beethoven’s 
Eroica symphony on the 27th played by the same band. 
—We regret to have to record the death of Mr. Jesse 
Brown, for many years the musical critic of the Yorkshire 
Post. A subscription is being raised for his widow, and 
any sums will be gladly received by Mr. G. Piper of the 
Bank of England, Leeds.—A series of Saturday evening 
popular concerts has been started at the Coliseum at prices 
ranging from 3d. to 1s., consisting of popular ballads and 
a military band, and seems to be appreciated. 


Liverpool.—Mr. Carl Rosa’s season at the Royal 
Court Theatre, has naturally attracted the principal atten- 
tion of local music lovers during the past month. A five 
weeks’ opera season in a provincial town was certainly a 
bold venture, but the result has fully justified the step, 
for the theatre has been filled to its utmost capacity during 
the whole season, and it has moreover been necessary 
to give afternoon performances from time to time. 
Not only have the standard works of Mr. Rosa’s répertoire 
received due attention, but several novelties have been 
presented, with a result that cannot fai] to be highly 
satisfactory to the clear-sighted entrepreneur. Manon, 
produced at this theatre about twelve months ago, has 
been several times repeated with increasing favour, and 
the first performance of Nadeshda in Liverpool was the 
occasion of an outburst of enthusiasm quite unusual in 
these northern latitudes. The performance was graced by 
the presence of the gifted composer, Mr. A. Goring 
Thomas, who, together with the principals, hadto undergo 
an ovation which to a nervous man must have been some. 
what of an ordeal. The performances of Mozart’s 
Marriage of Figaro must have been another very satis- 
factory experience for Mr. Rosa, for the demand for seats 
was unexpectedly large, and the audiences assembled had 
every reason to be satisfied with the rendition of this 
melodious little work. With Madame Julia Gaylord as 
Susanna, Madame Georgina Burns as Countess Almaviva, 
Miss Marian Burton as Cherubino, Mr. James Sauvage as 
Count Almaviva and Mr. Leslie Crotty as Figaro, it may 
readily be conceived that the vocal portion of the opera was 
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safe, while the forces under Mr. Goossen’s command did 
equal service. The absolute novelties promised were 
Fadette ard Ruy Blas. The former of these is noticed 
elsewhere, while the latter was produced too late for 
attention in Tue LuTe of this month. The changes in 
the personnel of the company leave its collective strength 
pretty much as before. Mr. James Sauvage, who assumes 
the parts formerly played by Mr. Ludwig, in addition to 
an agreeable voice, has more vivacity than his predecessor, 
hence his impersonations are more pleasing, although if 
judged from a purely artistic point of view, scarcely so 
correct. Mr. Wilfred Esmond has scarcely upheld his 
former reputation either as actor or singer, and he by no 
means proves an efficient substitute for Mr. Charles Lyall, 
whose humour was as refined as it was original. The 
new tenor, Mr. Valentine Smith, proves a valuable 
addition to the company. He has a robust style of 
acting, although deficient in fire and in the minor 
details of bye-play and finish, while his voice although 
at times ineffectively managed, possesses both power 
and beauty. In re-attaching Madame Julia Gaylord 
to his standard, Mr. Rosa has done an exceedingly 
wise thing. This lady’s voice has all its former freshness 
and beauty, while her acting has that rare charm which 
invariably wins the sympathy and good accord of the 
audience. Miss Vadini and Miss Presano are other new 
comers who have shown considerable merit, although the 
last named lady would do well to tone down a slight 
roughness of style, detracting from performances which 
would otherwise be worthy of the highest encomiums. 
Madame Marie Roze has, of course, been a tower of 
strength during the season, and another pleasing feature 
has been the rapid and artistic advance made by Miss 
Marian Burton, who bids fair to become a very valuable 
member of the company. For the rest it may be added 
that being within his own preserves, Mr. Rosa has teen 
able to place the various operas upon the stage with a 
wealth of scenic beauty beyond which it would be well- 
nigh impossible to go, while the arrangements before the 
curtain have been carried out with the smoothness and 
business ability for which Mr. McLaren is noted. The 
first concert of the second portion of the Hallé series 
introduced Haydn’s D minor symphony No. 49, together 
with Spohr’s Faust overture, Vieuxtemp’s E major violin 
concerto, and Mozart’s interesting Concerto in E flat for 
violin and viola. Madame Norman-Néruda and Mr. L. 
Strauss skilfully undertook the instrumental solos in 
the programme, and Mr. Clifford Hallé made a decidedly 
favourable impression upon his first appearance here as 
a vocalist. At the déjeuner given by the Mayor to the 
Prince of Wales and Royal party on the occasion of the 
opening of the Mersey Tunnel on January 2oth, a care- 
fully arranged programme of ballad music was gone 
through, the vocalists being Madame Marie Roze, Miss 
Marian Burton, Mr. Barton McGuckin, and Mr. Leslie 
Crotty; Mr. Goossens, of the Carl Rosa orchestra being 
the accompanist. The Philharmonic Choral Society which, 
thanks to the disinterested action of its conductor, Mr. Ran- 
degger, now shows signs of increasing vitality, is arranging 
for a performance of The Creation in St. George’s Hall on 
February 25th. A notable sign of progress in matters 
musical is the excellent proposal now before the City 
council, that Sunday afternoon recitals shall be given by Mr. 
Best on the St. George’s Hall organ in addition to the 
performances which are now given at popular prices 
during the week. It is to be feared, however, that the 
step proposed is rather too “ advanced” in its character 
for our city fathers, who cannot by any means be charged 








with being too radical in their ideas.—The seventh 
concert of the Philharmonic Series presented a programme 
of singular attraction. “The chief item consisted of 
Dvérak’s symphony in D (the second performance here), 
and it goes without saying that the work was heard with 
all the attention and enjoyment which its high merits 
demanded. Another item was Beethoven’s septet in 
E flat, which Mr. Hallé, however, performed with his full 
orchestra, the result being scarcely commensurate with 
the audacity of the idea. Mr. and Mrs. Henschel were 
the vocalists. 


Londonderry.—The Musical Association, under the 
conductorship of Mr. P. Mulholland, Organist of St, 
Eugene’s Cathedral, inaugurated their fourth Season on 
the 12th ult., by a highly successful performance of ‘* The 
Tournament,” the new Cantata, by J. T. Storer, Mus. Bac., 
with accompaniment of full orchestra, in Corporation 
Hall. Miss Annie E. Perry, a young local soprano (pupil 
of Mr. Mulholland), sustained the solos, including the 
trying Recitative, in a highly creditable manner, while the 
tenor and bass portions of the work were conscientiously 
rendered by Messrs. Strain and Mcllroy respectively, 
The second part of the programme was miscellaneous, 
and served to show the orchestra in ensemble playing; the 
result, especially in Haydn’s ‘‘Clock”” Symphony, being 
creditable. Some songs and concerted pieces were sung 
in a tasteful manner. 


Malvern.—Mr. Herbert F. Sharpe, in conjunction with 
Mr. J. T. Carrodus, gave, on the 12th inst., a: pianoforte 
and violin recital at the Assembly Rooms, Great Malvern. 
Schumann’s Sonata, Op. 11; Andante and Finale, Op. 64, 
Mendelssohn; Mozart’s Sonata in B flat; Pastorale, 
Scarlatti; Romance, Op. 11; Impromptu, Op. 36, Chopin; 
Romance and Tarantelle, Tours; and Beethoven’s Grand 
Sonata (Kreutzer) were performed. A second recital was 
given in the evening. Both Mr. Sharpe and Mr. Carrodus 
met with a very cordial reception, and the applause at 
both morning and evening concerts was very hearty. 
Mr. A. Montagu Shepherd. was the vocalist. One of 
Messrs. Broadwood & Sons grand pianos was used on 
this occasion. 


Newport.—Miss Rose Evans gave her third annual 
matinée at the Town Hall Assembly Room, on Decem- 
ber 16. Madame Marian McKenzie sang several solos 
in a very effective manner, and the instrumentalists were 
Mr. Frank Arnold, violin; Mr. W. E. Whitehouse, violon- 
cello; and Miss Rose Evans, pianoforte. 


Paisley.—The second concert of the Paisley Choral 
Union series took place in the George A. Clark Town 


audience, which included many amateurs from Glasgow, 
and neighbouring districts, who braved the disturbing 
weather elements at possibly no small measure of personal 
discomfort. Suggestive rumours, pointing to at least an 
excellent choral performance of Elijah had found 
currency, and, in this way, we account for the unusual 
influx of visitors. In a word, then, it must frankly 
be said that “rumour,” for once, had not belied 
itself,inasmuch as Mr. James Barr’s body of choristers 
was amply warranted in producing Mendelssohn's 
great and exacting work. In the opening chorus it 
was promptly made clear that much care had bee 
bestowed upon rehearsals: Fine shading was a pio 





minent feature in the performance of this number, but, 


Hall, on the evening of the 15th ult. There was a large | 
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indeed, throughout the evening the marks of expression 
were attended to with surprisingly artistic effect. The 
tone of the choir is admirable, more particularly the soprano 
division, remarkable, also, for the vigour and _ spirit 
which the fair vocalists infuse into their work. There 
were one or two mishaps during the performance, due, 
possibly, to misapprehension between band and chorus, 
but on the whole Mr. Barr, thealert and competent chorus- 
trainer, must be felicitated on the marked success of his 
method. The solos were sung by Miss Amy Sherwin, Miss 
Annie Layton, Mr. Holberry Hagyard and Mr. Ludwig. 
Mr. John Barratt was at the organ, the orchestra of 
forty performers came from the Glasgow Choral Union 
band, and Mr. August Manns conducted. The third 
concert of the series will be an orchestral one, and on 
this occasion the entire band of the society just named 
has been engaged. Miss Thudichum will sing. At the 
fourth and last concert of the season, Mr. Cowen’s 


Sleeping Beauty will be introduced to a Paisley 
audience. 


Pontypridd.—The New Town Hall was opened on 
the 18th December, with a concert of Welsh National 
Music. Among the principal features was a band of 
harps, with Dr. Frost, Cardiff, as chief harper. The 
concert was commenced by Miss Julia Thomas, who sang 
“God save the Queen,” to the acccmpaniment of harps. 
The leading vocalists were:—Madame Williams-Penn, 
Eos Morlais, and Tom Williams. Miss Polly Rowlands, a 


child, who was noticed at the Aberdare Eisteddfod, also 
sang, 


Salisbury.—The Vocal Union gave their twentieth 
concert, in the Hamilton Hall, on December gth, to a 
large audience. Romberg’s Cantata, ‘‘ The Lay of the 
Bell,’ formed the first part, and was very successfully 
given by full band and chorus of 80 performers. The 
soloists were Madame Scorey, Mr. Walter Clinch, of 
Windsor, Mr. Arthur Crick and Mr. William Thomas, 
who met with a hearty reception. The second part was a 
miscellaneous selection of glees, part songs, songs, and 
instrumental selections, all of which were well received. 
The solo singers received encores for their respective 
songs, as did Mr. Hayden for ‘‘The Little Minstrel.” 
Mr. Calkin ably led the band, Miss W. Harwood and the 
Rev. H. W. Carpenter, presided at the pianoforte and 


organ respectively, and Mr. J. M. Hayden conducted 
as usual. 


Worcester. — The Worcestershire Musical Union 
gave their twelfth concert on December roth. ‘The first 
part of the performance consisted of a selection from 
Spohr’s ¥essonda, a work seldom heard in England. 
Fessonda is essentially operatic, and the orchestral portions 
of it form the great charm of the music, the accompani- 
ments to the solos and choruses by the various instruments, 
especially the wood wind, being delicious. Mr. Hall’s 
conducting of both orchestra and chorus in: this very 
difficult music cannot be too highly spoken of. The band 
was composed of professionals from Birmingham, Bristol, 
and Worcester, and was kept well in hand by the 
conductor, the Precentor of the Cathedral. The chorus 
consisted of about 100 amateurs from various parts of the 
county of Worcester. 


{Tue Editor will be obliged to Conductors or Secretaries of 
Musical Societies if they will kindly send programmes and notes of 
concerts on or before the 24th day of the month. The notices should 
be brief and to the point, the names of artists distinct and legible, and 


REVIEWS. 
—oO-—— 
Messrs. PATEY AND WILLIS, 


The Antiquary. Song. Words by A, C, Jewitt, Music 
by Michael Watson. 

A PLEASANT story of a china-maniac with an eye for 
beauty in women as well as in ware. Mr. Watson has 
written very simple music to it, but no more was required, 
The song is a capital one for a social gathering. 

The Pedlar. Song. Words by G. Clifton Bingham. 
Music by Frederic N. Léhr, 

A sona of wide scope, ranging from the display of 
ribbons and laces to talk of heaven, and set to music with 
a good deal of cleverness and power. A true singer is 
required for its due effect. Given him and the result is 
assured. 

The Butterfly Polka. By Ernst Reiter. 

A coop danceable polka ; melodious, and of well-marked 
rhythm. The title-page is well got up. 

The fester. Words by Williams-Williams. 
Cotsford Dick. 

Mr. WILLIAMS’s spirited verses (originally published in 
THE Lure) are here set to very appropriate music, and 
the effect of the whole is excellent. Baritones should not 
overlook this song for popular occasions. It would “go 
down ” with an audience immensely. 

Love will Guide. Song. Words by G. Clifton Bingham. 
Music by Joseph L. Roeckel. 

An eloquent and expressive effusion in the composer’s 
best manner. It is not a song for a fashionable party, 
but belongs to the circle of friends, where heart responds 
to heart. Feelings are touched by it that we all possess 
more or less. 

Hidden Fewels. Song. Words by Rev. T. E. Brown, 
M.A. Music by Frank S. Gardner. 

Tus song belongs to the same class as the one last 
noticed, and is an excellent thing of the kind. Mr. 
Gardner writes with simplicity, directness, and force, while 
the effect of his music is Feightened by an organ or 
harmonium accompaniment judiciously introduced. We 
unreservedly commend ‘“ Hidden Jewels.” 


Music by 


NovELLo, Ewer anp Co. 

Original Compositions for the Organ. Sonata in D minor 
by C. H. Lloyd. 

In writing this sonata Mr. Lloyd made a valuable con- 
tribution to original music for hisinstrument. It contains 
the usual three movements, of which the first is a Moderato 
in classic form, having the advantage of melodious subjects 
and the clearest possible treatment, which makes the task 
of reading or playing it a positive pleasure. The slow 
movement (Andante sostenuto in B flat) is short and 
tranquil, but not an example of mere cantilena, some 
excellent effects of imitation between the extreme parts 
giving a scholarly feature to that which is otherwise 
simple and tuneful. The Finale quasi Minuetto appropri- 
ately ends the work, and may generally be regarded as 
the most attractive movement of the three. We con- 
gratulate Mr. Lloyd upon this sonata. It is worthy of his 
growing reputation. 


Lonpon Music PuBLisHING COMPANY. 


‘In the Ranks of Glory: Song. Words by H. Vincent 
Barwell. Music by Harry Dancey. 
Tre Saturday Review says of this : “ A stirring martial 





the whole written on one side of the paper only.) 


song.” We cordially agree with our contemporary. A 
stirring martial song it is. 
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Woop anpd Co. 

The Gentle Shepherd. Idyll for the Pianoforte. By 
G. B. Allen. 

A PLEASING but by no means original piece in pastoral 
style. Easy. 

Grand March for the Organ. 
Robinson. 

ConTAins effective passages, and is well adapted for 
use in church on special occasions. Not too difficult. 
For Violin and Piano. By J. C. 


Composed by Fred. 


Sonatina in F. 
Beazley, R.A.M. 

Tuis work is very well suited for amateurs at home. It 
lies within their average means, and gives opportunity for 
effect without making severe demands upon skill. The 
composer writes with skill and taste, and in a true classic 
spirit. 

Various. 

Here are some seasonable dance measures we can more 
or less recommend: Happy Days Polka, by Elliott‘Lath 
(E. Donajowski) ; Five o’Clock Polka, by Elliott Lath 
(T. H. Barnett); Bijouterie Polka, by Elliott Lath (Felix 
Peck); Piquante Polka, by Elliott Lath (A. Hammond 
and Co.); and The Fairy Glen Waltzes, by Wallace 
Ollerhead (McDowell and Co.); Merry Moments, “a 
Danse Characteristique,” by Elliott Lath (Banks and 
Son, York), is a light, pleasing pianoforte piece, 





Wuat would our poor friend J. W. Davison say 
to the Musical World in its present form, could 
he come to lifeagain? No trace of the old familiar 
journal remains, and the “isms” now advocated 
are those against which he fought tooth and nail. 
As for Drs. Blidge, Shoe, Otto Beard, Toper Table 
and Shaver Silver, they are gone into limbo with 
Alderman Doublebody, Sir Caper O’Corby and Mr. 
Ap Mutton. Well, these worthies made us laugh, 
and now what signifies to cry? for, as Dean Swift 
remarked about the Earl of Suffolk’s dead fool : 

“‘ Dickies enough are left behind 
To laugh at by-and-by.” 

ANOTHER musical journal! Messrs. Morley and 
Co. announce a new monthly, to be called Musical 
Society, and to be manned by a number of “ eminent 
writers.” We heartily wish it may deserve success 
and then enjoyit. ‘‘The harvest truly is plenty, 
but the labourers are few.” 


* 
& 


An invitation to the battalion dinner of the 
Artists’ Corps (20th Middlesex) is always worth 
accepting. On the 23rd ult., after the cloth had 
been removed (facon de parler) and Lord Wolseley 
had prophesied stormy times, some capital music 
was given under the direction of Captain W. Henry 
Thomas, whom we congratulate on his recent and 
deserved promotion. Mr. Bridson and Mr. Charles 
Chilley sang; Major White rivalled Bottesini in 
one of the Italian’s own double-bass solos, and the 
veteran Lazarus played Mozart delightfully, as he 
plays everything. Altogether an enjoyable evening 
was spent, . 
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POET’S CORNER. 
epee ricien 
THE BUGLER. 
(FOR MUSIC—COPYRIGHT.) 


as is the night, not one pale star 

Lights up the desert drear, 

Where the Bugler takes his well-earned rest, 
Nor recks of danger near. 

In dreams he sees his father’s fields, 
The blithesome lambs at play, 

The babbling brook he loves so well. 
The blossom of the may ; 

His mother’s welcome cheers his heart, 
Her kiss is on his brow— 

Ho! Bugler, wake! the foemen come, 
And danger waits thee now! 

He hears the sentry’s warning cry, 
He sounds the battle call— 

To arms! To arms! Comrades, to arms! 
We'll conquer or we'll fall. 


Bright is the morn; the rising sun 
Shines o’er the battle plain, 

O’er the victors proud, o’er vanquished foes, 
O’er grim and gory slain ; 

It shines where soldiers gather round 
A tent, in tears and gloom: 

The Bugler now is speeding fast 
Unto the silent tomb. 

He sleeps, a pitying sunbeam hides 
The pallor on his brow— 

Ho! Bugler, wake! thy sands have run, 
’Tis Death who calls thee now ! 

Oh, sound again the wild alarm, 
He sleeps, he is not dead— 

To arms! To arms! Comrade, to arms! 
In vain! his soul has fled. 

: ASHMORE, 





A MAGNIFICENT offer of six thousand dollars a night 
has been received by Madame Patti from Brazil. 


THE “ Maybrick ” prize for Ballad Singing has been 
awarded by Trinity College, London, to Miss B. 
Grosvenor Gooch. 


MADAME Patt! is suffering from nothing worse than a 
cold in the head, contracted in Bucharest. She has, in 
consequence, been unable to fulfil her engagement in 
Vienna. 


“ A MusIcAL competition has been held in connection 
with the Manchester Sunday School Union. Prizes were 
offered for the best Hymn tunes, suitable for Whitsuntide. 
The first prize was awarded to William Spark, Mus. D., 
F.C.O., &c., of Leeds.”’ 


THE youngest performer on the London boards is an 
infant that takes part in a baby song in the last act of My 
Sweetheart, at the Strand, It is eighteen months 61d, and 
is the fourteenth child of a working gunmaker in Edin- 
burgh, Itis put to bed every afternoon at four, is taken 
to the theatre at nine, and is in bed again half an hour 
later, earning in the week—precocious infant !—more 
than its own father. 
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